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, " . Sdlc 31 ,casi salcr man determine what the long term cf- 
thc mineral oil — and so Canada f ccts w j|| 

imported 40,000 tonnes from the In rat experiments, PCBs produce 
Monsanto company in the United u vcr neoplasms and carcinomas 

, , cs ; , , , when given in the order of 10 mg 

Unfortunately, now dial they arc per kg body weight. Tlic mutagenic 
kno^ to be hazardous chemicals, (change in gcnc or gcncs of an 
16,000 of the 40,000 tonnes are organism)andtcratogcnic(malfor- 
drculating m our environment. malion during fetal development) 

Until dicy were recognized as potential ofPCBs is variable in rats, 
dangerous, PCBs were disposed of According to Environment Can- 
without precautions. They entered a( | ai food contamination by PCBs 
the environment mainly as runoff has a i so occurcd in this country, 
from roads on which PCBcontami- There arc now official limits to 
nated oils had been sprayed as a pcb concentration in food: from 
dust-suppressant. PCB products 0.1 mg/g in eggs to 2mg/g in fish, 
discarded in land-fill sites also cn- j n onc instance of contamination, 
tered the water supply. In addition, PCB-fillcd electromagnets acci- 
incomplete combustion (at tern- dentally leaked over grain con- 
pcraturcs lower dian 1200 degrees vcyor belts. The event received 
Cclcius) caused release of PCBs little media attention because the 
into the atmosphere by combustion grain was identified immediately 
gases. And during a fire, PCB an j properly destroyed, 
compounds arc oxidized to furans But die Kcnora, Ontario PCB 
and dioxins which arc much more spill in 1985 was widely publi- 
accutcly toxic than the original cized. This accident left 100 gal- 
PCB compounds. Ions of PCB fluid coating the Trans 

The first instance of toxic human Canada Highway. The guilty trans- 
exposure to PCBs occurcd in Japan, former sprang a leak in a cooling 
In 1968, PCBs and other chlorin- fan on its way from Varcnncs 
alcd hydrocarbons leaked from a (Hydro-Québcc’s research center) 
heat exchanger in a food processing 



. - . — . to 3 storage site in Alberta. Xhe ony civcn tin 

plant, heavily contaminating rice transformer had to be moved subsc- laminated cai 

oil. The first effect was chloracnc quent to cleanup after a fire at the j s closclv coi 

resulting from skin contact and research center. specters! 

ingestion. Also, numbness and The incident generated a lot of jhc cichtei 
swelling in die joints and menstrual quesdons and die end result was an ihc Concordi 
changes were reported. Most of the amendment to die Transportadon pans which 
short term symptoms have now of Dangerous Goods Act on May amount of 1 
disappeared but it is still difficult to 28, 1986. The new lcgisladon regu- iransformers, 

latcsall road and rail PCB transpor- from the Bui 

j talion activities in Canada and de- partaient oft 

1 scribes specific handling and pack- Accordinj 
aging for PCBs. formers arc s 

The Quebec government is cur- no intention 
• rcnily engaged in a ten year phase- another ston 
out program for PCBs. Within dirce two main < 
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In die environment... 
Ozone, plutonium, acid rain, 
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Be a f 
business 
student 
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no 
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I Student Union 

II McConnell Engineerin 



WASH 


Reg. $92.00 


CUT 


Students $55.00 


PERM. 


By appointment only 


expires Sept. 30, 1987 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 

(all types) 

• Medicare card 
accepted 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrqoké St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 or 933-8182 



Special $15.°° Rebate from HP 



r/fll HEWLETT 
LLrJi PACKARD 



SPECIAL DU MIDI POUR ETUDIANTS 

STUDENT LUNCH SPECIAL 

7 DAYS A WEEK - 1 1 h30 - 1 5h30 

MEAL AND DRAFT BEER 

$ 4.50 



Immortobme 
yourself •mite for 
the (Laity Science 
edition 

(Discover tif hat sort 
of computer system 
could product such 
ugly typefaces,.. 

Learn about the 
universe %%% 

discover talents 
you never tfrew you 
had... 

Learn about §od's 
greatest mistu&s... 

Meet &aut and - 
(Dan... 



The Dally Science Edition, 
Union B-03, anytime... 



SUPER STUDENT SPECIAL 



Les Salons Secrets is excited 
to announce its special for 
Super Students. 



Enjoy all the benefits of 
being a McGill Super Student 



All you need to do is call to 
make an appointment with 
Eric, Anthony or Mario and let 
us know you are a 
Super Student. I 



Bring this coupon 
and your McGill 
Super Student ID 
card when you 
come in. 
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OPTOMETRIST 



Survive the fierce competition in Statistical Analysis, Financial 
Accounting, Forecasting Methods, and Marketing Strategy. And 
come out ahead. 



With the HP-12C. So advanced it doesn’t need an "equals" 
key. More financial calculating power is already built in. More 
than any other handheld. And the HP-12C is so simple to use, 
you'll get answers with the touch of a key! 

It's designed to eliminate a vast number of keystrokes. So you 
save time, and have greater confidence that your calculations 
are proceeding correctly. 

Get your HP-12C today. 
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EVENTS I 



continued from page 1 

New transformers arc cither dry 
(mainly small transformers) or 
filled with silicone fluids or ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons. 

PCBs were once considered to be 



miraculous products. Their draw- 
backs have since overcome their 
advantages. How many chemicals 
currently in widespread use could 
reproduce the PCB story? 






OPEN MON - FRI 8:30 am - 6:00 pm 

908 Sherbrooke St. West (facing McGill University) 



0 

8 V 2 x 1 1 or 
8 V 2 x 14 

844-5910 



McGill Cross Country Ski Team , 
first meeting, to plan upcoming 
events, 18h30, Rm. 306 Currie 
Gym. 

The McGill Model U.N. Society 
first general meeting at I 6 I 1 OO in 
Leacock 429. 

McGill Outing Club general 
meeting, 19h30, Stewart Biology 
S 1/4. 

Bangladesh Indigenous Peoples’ 
Support Committee, general 
meeting, 1 8h00, at the CDAS , 37 1 5 
Peel, Seminar Room. 

Crown Investment Society con- 
ference on investment funds by 
Talvcst Fund Management and 
T.A.L. Investment Counsel, 16h30, 
Bronfman 301. 

McGillFilm Society presents Des- 
tiny directed by Fritz Lang, 19h30 
in the FDA auditorium. 



SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 
PUB 



1459 CRESCENT ST. 
Tel: 288-0616 
(between do Motsonneuve 
and Slo-Cathertne) 



Neuiswriters seminar today at 17h00 
in Union B-03. 



FACTORY OUTLET 



WOMEN’S 
AND MEN’S 
HIGH FASHION 
BRAND NAME 
LEATHER BOOTS 
SHOES & HANDBAGS 

LOW FACTORY PRICES, ALL FIRST QUALITY 



Chaussures de lest 

2251 Aird (six blocks east of Pie IX) 

Métropolitain East, exit Viau South. South to Rotten, tarn right 
until Sictirtl. fjfSl 



OLYMPIC n , 

stadium wnmw Business 



VIAU 

Hours: 



McGill Squash Club first club 
night, 19h00, Currie Gym squash 
courts. 



oc couacRTiN 



'(MW Business Hours: 

Tuesday 12-5 

— Wednesday 12-5 
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Schizophrénie, gène des familles 



Isabelle Montpetit 

Parmi les tabous de notre société, 
la maladie mentale occupe une 
place importante. Une bonne partie 
de la population en souffre un jour 
ou l’autre et pourtant, l’évocation 
du problème provoque souvent un 
malaise. Quant aux causes et aux 
traitements de ces maladies, ils sont 
loin d'être parfaitement connus. 

À l’Hôpital Louis-Hyppolitc 
Lafontaine, ce symbole du confine- 
ment des malades mentaux, la 
Fondation des Maladies Mentales 
avait invité Albert Jacquard à don- 
ner une conférence sur le thème 
Hérédité, génétique et maladie 
mentale, le 21 septembre dernier. 

Généticien reconnu, vulgari- 
sateur de grand talent et philosophe 
qui donne à réfléchir sur ce qu’il 
appelle notre humanilude, Albert 
Jacquard a présenté un modèle qui 
décrit la contribution de l’héritage 
génétique à l’apparition de la 
schizophrénie. Il en a profité pour 
présenter sa conception de la com- 
plexité humaine et pour plaider en 
faveur de la tolérance et de la liberté 
afin que l’humanité puisse éviter le 
désastre de la guerre nucléaire. 

En Europe occidentale et orien- 
tale, de meme qu’en Amérique, la 
schizophrénie affecte 1% de la 
population. Cette maladie est 
décrite comme une psychose con- 
duisant à une désagrégation men- 
tale où les pensées et les sentiments 
sont ambivalents, le patient perd 
. contact avec la réalité et se replie 
sur lui même. On croit que cette 
maladie a une composante 
génétique puisque chez les frères et 
soeurs de schizophrènes, la propor- 



tion de ceux qui en sont frappés 
monte à 8% (quoiqu'on hérite de sa 
famille de bien d’autre chose que 
les gènes). 

Le modèle le plus simple en 
génétique est celui qui a donné 
naissance aux lois de Mendel. Il 
s’applique à des caractères qui sont 
déterminés entièrement par un seul 
gène. La couleur des petits pois se 
transmet de façon mendélienne. Par 
contre, les lois de Mendel ne 
réussissent pas à expliquer la trans- 
mission de la schizophrénie. 

Avec l’approche probabiliste, au 
lieu de déterminer un rapport direct 
de causalité entre une combinaison 
de gènes (génotype) et un trait de 

caractère (phénotype), on évalue 
plutôt la probabilité d’avoir tel 
phénotype si on possède un 
génotype donné. On étudie aussi la 
façon dont les caractères se trans- 
mettent en déterminant la proba- 
bilité qu’un enfant reçoive de ses 
parents un certain génotype. 

L’analyse des généalogies de 
schizophrènes avec l’approche 
probabiliste a suscité plusieurs pis- 
tes de travail. On a conçu des 
hypothèses impliquant 1, 2, ou 4 
couples de gènes qui agiraient les 
uns sur les autres. On parle de 
couples de gènes puisque l’enfant 
reçoit une copie de chaque type de 
gène de chacun de scs parents. Pour 
chacune des hypothèses, on a 
déterminé la proportion des 
porteurs de chaque combinaison de 
gènes qui devaient être normaux, 
schizophrènes ou schizoidcs pour 
correspondre à la distribution de la 
maladie dans la population (i.c. 1 % 
de schizophrènes, 8% de 



GENOTYPE 



PHENOTYPE 



Normaux 



Schizophrènes 



Schizoides 



AA 


Aa 


aa 


100 


90 


35 


0 


10 


40 


O 


O 


25 



Probabilité. du phenotype 



Tableau 1. Modèle probabiliste de la transmission de la 
schizophrénie. 



schizophrènes chez les trèrcs et 
soeurs de schizophrènes). 

On a ensuite soumis chacune des 
hypothèses à un test mathématique 
de vraisemblance qui permet de 
déterminer la probabilité qu’un 
modèle représente la réalité. Après 
avoir soumis les trois modèles les 
plus vraisemblables à une simula- 
tion par ordinateur, on en a choisi 
un qui semblait meilleur que les 
autres. 

D’après ce modèle, un seul 
couple de facteurs (A et a) 
contrôlerait la prédisposition à la 
schizophrénie. De plus, ce gène, 
s'il existe, ne ferait pas automa- 
tiquement un schizophrène de celui 
qui en est porteur (voir tableau 1). 



The oracle speaks 







yj^^ijif'am'ôrig others, radio waves, 
U T -UHFl «âghals, visible light, X- 

> .• aT.u_.._u' 



ifferent length, ranging 
00 kilometers to one ten 



ient police speed traps, arc similar 
in design, if not in use, to ordinary 
radios. Both instruments are de- 
signed to receive parts of the 
electromagnetic spectrum, which 
includes radio waves, -radar 
waves, light. X-rays and many 



En effet, seulement 25% de ceux l’expression des gènes et con- 
qui auraient deux copies de ce gène tribuer à l’apparition des 
seraient effectivement symptômes de la maladie. 

schizophrènes, 40% schizoidcs et „ . 

25% normaux. Quant à ceux qui D ?P rès Jacquard, 1 ctre humain 
n’auraient qu’une copie du gène, 051 si complexe qu on ne pourra 
seulement 10% d’entre eux seraient probablement jamais définir toutes 
schizoidcs, 90% seraient normaux. * cs interactions qui causent la 

maladie, du moins pas de façon 
rigoureusement scientifique. En 
En regardant ces chiffres, on science, on peut élaborer des 
s’aperçoit qu’on n’est pas modèles qui décrivent des situ- 
forcémcnt “taré” du fait d’être ations assez simples. Or, dans le cas 
porteur de ce gène. En effet, puis- de systèmes complexes, on n’arrive 
que un quart de ceux qui ont le pas à connaître tous les paramètres 
génotype aa seraient schizophrènes et, en fait, le peu qu’on sait ne nous 
et que cela correspond à 1% delà permet pas de cerner les 
population, il résulte que 4% phénomènes de façon rigoureuse, 
d’entre nous seraient aa. Or la C’est pourquoi on doit raisonner en 
probabilité de recevoir 2 copies du termes de probabilités, 
même gène (i.c. 2 fois a, 4%) est Pour Jacquard, nous sommes 
égale au produit des fréquences de d’autant plus difficiles à coin- 
ces deux gènes dans la population, prendre que nous avons atteint un 
Il découle que 20% de la population niveau de complexité inégalé dans 
(20% x 20% = 4%) serait porteuse la nature. L’organisation complexe 
de ce gène, soit une personne sur 5. de notre cerveau nous donne la 
On ne peut plus parler de familles capacité de participer à notre propre 
tarées puisque le gène pourrait être transformation « autostruc- 
•présent dans des familles où per- turante ». Cette complexité, cette 
sonne ne présenterait de capacité d’agir sur nous-mêmes 
symptômes de schizophrénie ou de constituent l’essence de notre lib- 
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some-ore round and others are T- >antenn^C^ radar gun determines 

shaped, why is that? ' reason;^ although' or decrement in 

Jonathan Freed die speed 

\ ■ U3 Political Science. . The other.factors which go into of the vehicle. 

antenna design arc complex and 

VTb explain the reason behind beyond the scope of this explanar When the pouce radar gun emits 
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’electromagnetic spectrum it is 
'supposed to receive. The clcctxo- 



way these babies are 
^u$bcc. If your curi- 
orc Ilian academic, be 



schizoidic. 

Si ce modèle représente la réalité, 
on voit qu ’en plus de la composante 
génétique, d’autres facteurs 
doivent influencer le 
développement de la maladie. 

On sait que le système nerveux 
humain est extrêmement com- 
plexe: l’embryon met en place des 
centaines de milliers de neurones 
par minute à certaines périodes de 
son développement et le nouveau- 
né en possède quelques dizaines de 
milliards. Déplus, à la naissance, le 
bébé n'a pas fini de fabriquer son 
cerveau: il lui reste à mettre en 
place jusqu’à un million de mil- 
liards de connexion (synapses) 
entre les neurones ainsi qu’une 
gaine de myéline qui permettra aux 
fibres nerveuses de fonctionner 
plus efficacement. Le 
développement du cerveau est sen- 
sible aux hormones, à 
l'alimentation, aux produits 



erté. Nous pouvons choisir 
d’adhérer aux valeurs de 1 ce qu’il 
appelle l’humanitude : la beauté, le 
désir d’égalité, de justice, la soif de 
connaître qui nous fait faire des 
sciences, toutes choses qui n’ont 
aucun sens dans l’univers physique 
mais qui existent parce que nous 
tenons à elles. 

Il est vital que nous définissions 
les valeurs auxquelles nous at- 
tachons de l’importance : 
l’intégration des marginaux, des 
malades mentaux, par exemple et 
surtout la paix. Comme il le dit, la 
folie de l’accumulation des armes 
fait que l'humanité est aux prises 
avec une machine de mort dont 
personne n’a voulu. Paradoxale- 
ment, ce monstre devient si com- 
plexe et si puissant que les humains 
commencent à obéir à scs lois. On 
en vient à s’armer parce que le pays 
voisin l’a fait, par exemple. 

D’après Jacquard, c’est notre tal- 
ent pour la liberté que nous devons 



toxiques, au stress, etc. Il est con- . cultiver coûte que coûte si nous t 
ccvablc que ces facteurs environne- voulons continuer à vivre 
mentaux puissent aussi influencer l’humanitudc. 
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by Paul A. White 



Is the world becoming a global village? 
Arc advances in communication inciting 
a trend of global thinking? Maybe. In 
recent years it has become increasingly 
commonplace to address issues on a 
global scale. From an environmentalist 
viewpoint, this is an attitude which is 
long overdue. It seems that environ- 
mental protection on a global scale is fi- 
nally starting to take shape. 

September 16,1987 marks an historic 
date in global environmental protection. 
It was on this date that 24 nations from 
around the world signed a landmark 
treaty to control the production and con- 
sumption of chemicals (primarily chlo- 
rofluorocarbons or CFCs) that destroy 
the ozone layer of the earth’s strato- 
sphere. It is this layer of the atmosphere 
that shields the planet from excessive ul- 
traviolet radiation emitted by the sun. 

CFCs arc industrial chemicals com- 
monly used as refrigerant gases, as well 
as foaming agents in the production of 
plastics and rubber. They (along with 
chcmicalscallcd halons) arc, for the most 
part, the chemicals which appear to be 
responsible for the destruction and deple- 
tion of the ozone layer. 

According to McGill Geography Pro- 
fessor R.N. Drummond, the September 
treaty represented the first “global col- 
lective effort on environmental protec- 
tion." 

The treaty was signed during The Dip- 
lomatic Conference for the Protection of 
the Ozone held in Montréal from Sep- 
tember 14-16. The conference met at the 
Headquarters of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, with the support 
of the Government of Canada. McGill’s 
Department of Meteorology worked 
along with the Canadian delegation to 
provide some of the background material 
for the conference. 

Sixty-two countries participated in llic 
conference, with 49 approving the final 
act and 24 signing the treaty itself. The 
most significant signatories were by far 
the United States, Japan and The Euro- 



pean Economic Community (which 
signed as a collective), which are the 
major world producers of CFCs. 

Many countries which did not sign, 
however, have the intention of signing in 
the near future, after their own govern- 
ments have had a chance to look at the 
treaty more closely and coordinate it with 
their local environmental protection 
plans. Among these is the USSR. 

The treaty commits its signatories to a 
50% reduction of most ozone destroying 
chemicals (primarily the CFCs) by 1999. 
Restrictions will start with a freeze on the 
production of CFCs based on 1986 pro- 
duction levels, followed by an initial cut 
of 20% in the use of CFCs by 1994. 

At first there was some concern over 
the fact that many developing countries 
did not sign. Yet the reduction of ozone 
depleting chemicals, “will still reach 
50% even though many developing 
countries are not participating," stated 
Dr. Mostafa Tolba, executive director of 
the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme (UNEP). Tolba, who has been 
pushing for an ozone protection treaty for 
over 10 years, hopes that this marks the 
start of a scries of global environmental 
protection treaties. 



In order for the treaty to take effect, 
nations representing two-thirds of the 
world’s consumption of ozone depleting 
chemicals will have to ratify it. This may 
prove to be cxtemcly difficult as “each 
country has their own environmental 
legislation” and “many different facets of 
society are involved" in the ratification of 
such a treaty (i.c. industry, consumer, 
etc), said Drummond. 

A number of countries, including Can- 
ada, would have to enact new legislation 
in order to enforce the treaty. Canada’s 
Environment Minister Tom MacMillan 
stated that, “implementation of the treaty 
is under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government," and Canada’s new Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act (which has 
gone into its second reading in parlia- 
ment) will give the federal government 
the power to control ozonc-dctroying 
chemicals. 
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THREATS TO THE OZONE LAYER 



What is the ozone anyway, and why is 
it so important? Ozone, a pungent, 
slightly bluish gas, is composed of three 
atoms of oxygen (usually denoted 0 3 ). 
Molecular oxygen, which we breath in 
the lower atmosphere is composed of two 
atoms of oxygen (usually denoted 0 2 ). 
0 2 ). 

About 90% of the earth’s ozone is lo- 
cated in a frigid region of the atmosphere 
known as the stratosphere. Here it forms 
a layer of ozone some 20 km thick, lying 
between 15 and 50 km above the surface 
of the Earth, far above the limit of most 
clouds (at about 13000 meters). 

Here in this outer region it helps protect 
the earth and the life forms which inhabit 
it, from the harmful effects of ultraviolet 
radiation coming from the sun. Excessive 
exposure to this radiation can cause seri- 
ous damage to any living tissue, plant or 
animal. 



One of the ways it acts is by inducing 
structural changes in DNA (the informa- 
tion storage molecule on which all life is 
based) known as pyrimidine dimers. 
These dimers can result in subsequent 
mutations to the message which the DNA 
encodes. 

An increase in the penetration of ultra- 
violet light would cause an escalation in 
skin cancers (both malignant and non- 
malignant), eye cataracts, a reduction of 
the body’s ability to cope with disease, as 
well as having a detrimental impact on 
aquatic organisms and planLs. 

The protective ozone layer in the at- 
mosphere is usually formed when mo- 
lecular oxygen (Oj) absorbs UV light, 
breaks down and reforms as ozone (0 3 ). 
It is the only gas in the atmosphere that is 



capable of absorbing UV radiation from 
the sun. 

The ozone layer is constantly being 
destroyed and replenished as part of a 
natural cycle. However, in about 1974 a 
group of scientists began to amass a body 
of evidence that suggested CFCs were 
involved in the destruction of the ozone 
layer. Initially, some scientists thought 
other natural phenomena such as normal 
emissions from volcanoes and forest 
fires, were involved in ozone destruction. 

“Many things influence the quality of 
the atmosphere — both natural phenom- 
ena and chemical pollutants," said Drum- 
mond. As well, investigating the chemi- 
cal reactions in the ozone involves em- 
ploying a complex area of chemistry in 
which reactions can occur on the suface 
of ice crystals. Doth these factors make it 
difficult to determine how CFCs are in- 
volved in ozone destruction. 

Within the past few years, however, 
much of the scientific data gathered pro- 
vides almost indisputable proof that 
chlorine atoms from CFCs arc acting as a 
catalyst (an agent that promotes a chemi- 
cal reaction) in the breakdown of the 
ozone layer. 



“A lot of it is due to it 
lation of the aimosphi 
Dounds (CFCs) can staN 
years and act as catalyst 
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Much of this recent work has been 
centred around the so-called ozone hole 
which seems to appear over the South 
Pole each September. Although world 
ozone levels have dropped by an esti- 
mated 3% to 7%, in the past several 
decades, south polar levels have been 
known to plunge by as much as 50%. 

Scientists have been focussing much 
attention on the hole in the hope of con- 
clusively proving that chlorine from 
CFCs is its cause. 
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by Mathew Copas 



R ecently, twenty four nations. 

signed a pact to minimise the 
chemical damage to the 
earth's ozone layer. Envi- 
ronmentalists hope that die 
treaty will be the first in a 
series tliat seek to control the 
gradual destruction of the earth’s envi- 
ronment through a host of man generated 
pollutants. 

Nitrogen oxide and sulphur dioxide 
emission (which eventually causes acid 
rain) will likely have high priority in any 
future discussions. The political ob- 
stacles in reaching a global agreement 
would be formidable due to the financial 
cost in controlling emissions. If action is 
not taken though, the harm caused to the 
earth's environment will probably be 
long term and devastating. 

The effects of sulphur dioxide and nitro- 
gen oxide arc wide ranging in their de- 
structive powers. Lakes, forests, seas, 
and animals arc all the victims of this 
human generated activity. Acid rain (the 
most publicized result of these chemical 
emissions) is of particular concern to 
Canada and the Scandinavian block of 
nations. We depend heavily for our eco- 
nomic well-being on the forest and fish- 
ing industries, both of which will, and 
likely already arc, being adversely af- 
fected by acid deposition. 

In Canada and the U.S., there have been 
numerous studies on the effects of 
sulphur dioxide emissions. Those in the 



U.S . have been chiefly undertaken by the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) and the National Academy of 
Sciences (NAS). 

Last March, another study was released 
by the NAS, providing “the most conclu- 
sive evidence to di.c" that emissions of 
sulphur dioxide are causing environ- 
mental damage. It stated that, “die ob- 
served acidification of lakes cannot be 
explained by other disturbances.... Acid 
deposition is die most probable causal 
agent.” 




rnobyl in the sky? 

by Dan Hogan approval to fly die plutonium ft 



by Dan Hogan 

Cargo planes laden with hundreds of 
pounds of radioactive plutonium could 
soon be flying over Canada’s high arctic, 
possibly posing grave environmental and 
security hazards. 

The flights would be part of a recent 
bilateral negotiation between the U.S. 
and Japan. At present, Japan receives. 
U.S.-supplied uranium fuel for use in its 
nuclear reactors. ‘The spent fuel from 
dtese reactors can in turn be reprocessed 
in order to recover plutonium which can 
also be used as reactor fuel. However, 
according to Amcrican-Japanese supply 
agreements, any such reprocessing must 
be approved by the United States. 

Japan as yet has no adequate reprocess- 
ing facilities of its own, so it must ship its 
nuclear waste to France and Britain for 
plutonium extraction. Transporting the 
plutonium back to Japan by sea has been 
bodt cosdy and prone to terrorist high- 
jacking. What Japan now seeks is U.S. 



In one study Environment Canada accu- 
mulated acid deposition samples from 
between 500 and 1000 lakes in eastern 
Canada. Based on these statistics, figures 
were established for the overall death of 
lakes. It is currently estimated that there 
arc as many as fourteen thousand acidi- 
fied lakes, and this numbcrcould climb to 



approval to fly the plutonium from Eu- 
rope to Japan via Alaska. 

The main critic of the plan is Tad 
Homcr-Dixon, a MacArthur fellow at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,' 
specializing in defence and arms control.^ 
Last week, Homcr-Dixon outlined some 
of the potential dangers of the plan at a ( 
lecture, sponsored by McGill Student 
Pugwash, entitled Plutonium Over Can- 
■ada: A case study in science and society 
issues. 

“Although the probability of a single, 
isolated crash is quite low, the environ- 
mental impact could be devastating,” 
said Homcr-Dixon. Furthermore, the 
probability would be much higher over 
the projKDsed ten-year period, starting 
early next decade, with two flights per 
month. Since much of the flight time 
would be spent over some 2,400 kilome- 
ters of northern Canada, a crash could 
very likely occur over land. 



forty thousand within the next few years 
without U.S. co-operation. 

Studies have also been done on the 
health effects in southern Ontario and 
have demonstrated that, “The levels of 
fine particles, average sulphate, and the 
imaximum daily ozone were significantly 
associated with a decrement in the lung 
Junction of children.” 

The evidence that favors sulphur diox- 
ide emission controls is mounting. The 
Canadian government is realizing that 
action must be taken, but the Americans 
arc not. The problem in dealing with the 
American government is always the 
same. The evidence provided is in rela- 
tive degrees, varying from suggestive to 
“the most conclusive to date”, and is 
therefore considered insufficient. 

In June of 1986, President Reagan re- 
ceived a special Canada/U.S. envoy and 
his reaction to their findings was, as 
expected, cool. He said that the report 
was a “step forward" and would be “stud- 
ied carefully.” That line seems to have 
become the latest ‘double talk’ for delay- 
ing action. 

In the same year the influential Lewis/ 
Davis report was released in the U.S. and 
reflected the government’s opinion that 
scientific evidence was insufficient to 
jusitify “punitive control." 

As politically persuasive as such re- 
ports arc, it is difficult not to be skeptical 
of them. North and south of the border the 
scientific consensus is that sulphur diox- 
ide emissions arc acidifying lakes. Atone 
point Reagan suggested that naturally 
occuring phenomena, such as birds defi- 
caling, were responsible for acid rain. It is 
dial kind of argument that proponents of 
sulphur dioxide emission control arc 
battling. 

In the most recent joint Canada/U.S. 
report on acid deposition (released Feb- 
ntary of ’87) the American position was 
unchanged. The Canadian consultants 
backed large scale clean-up but, once 
again, the Americans disagreed. It is 
regrettable, but likely tliat the U.S. policy 
towards acid rain will not change for 
several years. There is now bi-partisan 



There is no doubt tliat reducing emis- 
sions is costly. The figures involved for a 
clean-up in the U.S. arc difficult to esti- 
mate, but a Canada-U.S. envoy proposed 
that $5 billion would be necessary to 
develop demonstration projects. Current 
technology (using wet sweepers on 
smokestacks) is costly and inefficient. It 
also creates waste that in itself poses an 
environmental threat. 

In Canada’s seven eastern provinces an 
agreement has been reached whereby 
sulphur dioxide emissions will be re- 
duced by fifty percent by 1994. Most of 
the pollution comes from smelters which 
each year emit millions of tons of sulphur 
dioxide. According to Monsieur Gauth- 
ier, the Canadian clean-up will be on two 
scales. 




“The first part of the program is to 
reduce sulphur dioxide emissions which 
are resonsiblc for two thirds of acid rain. 
The remaining one third of acid rain is 
caused by nitrogen oxide emission. The 
second pan of the program deals with 
nitrogen oxide emission from cars... The 
federal government has regulated die 
allowable emission for new cars, which 
had applied since Scptcmbcr,1987." 

Thus, progress is being made, but it is 
not enough. It is clear that in dealing with 
the American government (bodt Con- 
gress and the President), die lowest 
common denominator is the federal defi- 



conscnsus in the U.S. favoring control of c j t "Canada is cunenUy embarking on a 



sulphur dioxide emissions but the large 
federal deficit will discourage control of 
diem in the near future. 

According to Claude Gaudticr, a pro- 
gram engineer with Environment Can- 
ada, “It's a political question rather than 
a scientific one." 

It is estimated that sulphur dioxide 
emissions should be reduced by fifty 
percent (on both sides of the border) in 
order that sensidve cco-syslcms in the 
lakes not be destroyed. In the last two 
years Canada has initiated control of 
emissions in die hope dial the American 
government will follow suit. 



publicity campaign in die U.S. which it 
iiopes will alert die American public to 
the increasing danger of acid deposidon. 

For die first time in the world’s history, 
human activity has the ability to manipu- 
late the earth’s environment on a massive 
scale. Responsible action is an urgent 
matter. 

One hopes that with condnucd pressure 
on governments, they will begin to treat 
the earth's environment with the respect 
it is due. Until now, political expediency 
(at least south of die border) has dictated 
that scientific evidence is, well, for the 
hirris. 
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plutonium over Canada 



That's just peachy 



continued from page 5 



In such an event, crash-proof Furthermore, the alpha-radiation being designed and may not be able 
containers become essential. Since emitted by the plutonium on just to survive such an impact, 
the plutonium would be in powder one flight would be equivalent to “Even the best currcnlly-dc- 
as opposed to pellet form, it could about a quarter of the total amount signed casks will not be satisfactory 
easily enter die atmosphere if the emitted by all past atmospheric for Canadian conditions because 
ruptured containers came into con- nuclear tests combined. And al- the NRC’s standard assumes a 
tact with crash flames. "Depending though plutonium is not dangerous crash during take-off or landing,” 
on the particle size." he said, “the if touched or even ingested, said Homcr-Dixon. “If a plane 
powder could remain airborne for Homcr-Dixon pointed out that comes crashing down from cruis- 
as long as sixty days and travel “inhaling even a minute speck can ing altitude, the impact could easily 
many miles before being washed cause cancer.” exceed 460 km/h.” 

out by rain." So far, small-scale casks capable The sheer volume of plutonium to 

of withstanding a 460 km/h impact be transported presents serious 
Because certain isotopes of plulo- have been approved by the U.S. security as well as environmental 
nium decay into the more radioac- Nuclear Regulatory Commission problems. "The amount to be flown 
live element, americium, the longer (NRC). However, much larger ovcrCanadaisroughlyequaltohalf 
plutonium remains in the environ- casks needed for several hundred the plutonium in the entire U.S. 
ment, the more toxic it becomes, kilograms of plutonium arc still arsenal,” said Homcr-Dixon. He 
doubts that diversion of this pluto- 
nium for nuclear weapons through 
terrorism or covert operations 
poses an immediate threat. How- 
✓ ever, as the global trade in pluto- 

nium increases, so docs the chance 
that such diversion will take place. 

Canada may face a more immedi- 
ate threat to its security. "During 
the five years of négociations be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan, Canada 
was only advised, not consulted," 
said Homcr-Dixon. In fact, he 

: k claims that only portions of the 

! |Iggg||§ . agreement arc known to Canadian 

officials. Furthermore, their lack of 
j ' - $ concern, he said, “brings into ques- 

tion the government’s commitment 
\J£'h&S toprotcclCanadian northern sover- 

m cignty. 

h | Meanwhile, the U.S. Congress is 

£>dmé& expected to ratify the agreement 

1 sometime early next year. Homcr- 

Dixon argues that if Canada docs 

M MM M M ^ nothing before then, it will be too 

■ MM M. late. “In terms of Canadian- Amcri- 

can relations, the political costs of 
„ denying passage of plutonium 

BS ' « * * . Tn V" \ r ' j flights will be too high once the 

>( \ j - agreement is ratified,” he said. . 

; C 4 Although Homcr-Dixon and oth- 

fSrtcf K ■ crs I 1370 urging members of 

the government to take aeloser look 
at the dangers of plutonium Rights, 
Canada’s position, or lack of one, 
has not changed. When contacted 
last Thursday, an official at the 
Department of External Affairs, 
who preferred to remain anony- 
mous, stated that no definite posi- 
tion will be taken until the agree- 
ment is signed by President Rc- 
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The official did say that Canada is 
committed to peaceful nuclear 
commerce and that safety is of the 
utmost concern. When asked what 
would happen to Canada-U.S. rela- 
tions if Canada refused passage, he 
said only that he would expect the 
U.S. to respect dial decision. 

The opposition, however, docs 
not seem to be buying the 
government’s assurances. Glen 
O’Cranit, executive assistant to 
Liberal MP and former Environ- 
ment Minister, Charles Caccia, said 
“if we advocate plutonium flights 
now, we give tacit approval to fu- 
ture flights. Let’s put a rc-negocia- 
tion clause into the agreement so 
that we can pull out at any time.” 
O’Cranit also questions the safety 
of the flights. “Even one accident 
can disrupt the fragile arctic envi- 
ronment and the native lifestyle," 
he said. “If it’s that safe, lire Ameri- 
cans can fly it over Washington 



Looking for ways to escape? Head out with a friend. 
SB l__ MBjL-,1 Canadian Airlines International 

If Ælfli The spirit takes wing. 



Ahh. the spontaneity of youth. To travel in whichever 
direction the wind blows. No plans. |[ T, ' 7 ' W7 "^ 
No reservations. - , tj&JI 

Canadian Airlines International \ 4%' 

welcomes aboard the footloose }&&& I! 

traveller with this special offer: frW 

those under age 22 travelling f f 

economy class on a stand-by basis 
can save up to 50% on the regular 
airfare for any flight within Canada. 

That gives you a lot of ways to pIMkv v 

save. Because we fly to more 

towns and cities in Canada than 

any other airline on this continent. == 



Canadian Airlines International 
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We 

care... 

a lot 



Ads may be placed through the Dally busi- 
ness office, room B-17, Student Union Build- 
ing, 9am • 3pm. Deadline is 2pm two week- 
days prior to date of publication. 

McGill students; $3.00 per day; $7.00 (or 3 
consecutive days; $2.00 per day for more 
than 3 consecutive days. McGill faculty and 
staff: $4.00 per day. Exact change only, 
please. Boxed ads are available at the cost of 
$4.00 per ad / per day — no discounts on 
boxing. 

The Dally assumes no financial responsi- 
bility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear free of charge upon request if 
Information is Incorrect due to our error. The 
Dally reserves the right not to print any clas- 
sified ad. 




^ 000 ® 



2075 Mansfield (cor not Sherbrooke) 
1520 do Maisonnouvo IV (Guy Môtro) 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
COPIES AS LOW AS 




>lio$ to volume discount) 



Bound documents extra 



dâ^^^^ërful ally! 

Û Chareue, Tortier, Havvey 
Touche Ross 

CHAATCRtO ACCOUNTANTS ANO MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

12 otlices in Quebec. 40 in Canada and represented in 91 countries 



"TICKET TO HEAVEN" 

Movie based on the book 
Moonwebs by Josh Freed 
Lecture with Mike Kropveld, 
Director / Cult Project 



855 Sherbrooke St. W. 

[corner of Dr Penfield & McTavish 

7:00 p.m. FREE 



Co-sponsored by: 
Hillel, 

Chaplaincy (398-4104) 
& the Cult Project 

for more info call Clair: 

845-9171 



HILLEL A constituent agency ol the Allied Jewish Community Services 



McGILL RECREATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



REGISTER NOW FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL HOCKEY 
AND SKATING CLASSES* 



Register at the Currie Gym 
Office G35 
INFO: 398-7011 

'Classes begin the week of October 5 
Saturday skating begins October 1 7 



341 - APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Non-smoking female graduate student wishes 
to share furnishod luxury 5 1/2 dal in Wostmount 
with same. $375/month plus utilities. Available 
immediately, bedroom furnishod orunfurnishod. 
Evenings 939 0940. 

4 1/2, 456 Pine W., across (rom gym. Sunny, 
beautiful, wood doors, high ceilings, $520.00 
848-0069, 849-6941. 

4 1/2 to share, Ste-CalherineandSte-Marc. to 
min. to Concordia, 20 min. to McGill. $275.00/ 
month, heat and hot water included. 935-9320, 
male preferred. 

Room to rent In 6 1/2, $200/month, quiet, non- 
smokor, women only. Outromonl (Bernard & 
Parc). Available immediately: 276-8290 eve- 
nings. 

343 -MOVERS 

Student mover will help you move at a very 
reasonable cost Local and long distance. 
Equipped, storage, insured (weekly Toronto). 
Call Turan al 747-0307. 

350 -JOBS 

Cashiers needed, part-lime, full-lime. Harvosl 
Natural Foods, 1695 do Maisonneuve W, corner 
St-Matoieu. Ploase loavo name, phono numbor 
and schedule at cash. 

352 -HELP WANTED 

Westmount - needed, kind, reliable student to 
babysit two school-age children Mon-Thurs 
(2:30 • 6pm). Somo light housowork required. 
Ploaso call 933-8373 after 6pm. 

Westmount drapery store seeks student avail- 
able during iho day for part-time installation ol 
curlain rods. 482-0126. 

CASH • persons wanted to earn cash on your 
spare time, call Rob at 382-4501 . 

Resort hotels, crulsellnes, airlines, amuse- 
ment parks, nqw accepting applications (or 
summer jobs, internships, and career positions. 
For more information and an application write: 
National Collegiate Recreation Service: PO Box 
8074, Hilton Hoad, SC 29938. 

354 -TYPING SERVICES 

Theses, term papers, résumé» — 19 
years experience. Rapid service. 7 days a 
week, $1.50/double-spacod. IBM (2 min- 
utes from McGill Campus) Mrs Paulette 
Vignoault 288-9638. 



Typing Services: English — term papers, 
résumés and essays. $1. 00/pago double- 
spaced for students. Rachel 933-0078. Days 
and evenings. Near McGill. 

Word Processing (Lougheed), Professional 
service. Courteous, reliable and officient. Letter- 
quality printer. Downtown area Specialize in 
thesis and research reports. Student & rush 
rates available. 934-1455. 

Typing services — term papers, theses, 
résumés, last and offident, 7 days a week, 
French and English. $t.50/doublo-spacod, next 
to McGill. Call Roxanne 765-9804 or 288-0016. 

Typing, term papers & résumés. English and 
French. Fast and officionl service. IBM Soloctric. 



$1. 50/double-space page. 7 days a week, noxt 
to McGill. Call Anne 288-0016. 

Typing, word processing and translation serv- 
ices. Repeat letters, labels, manuscripts, CVs, 
theses, term papers, etc [$1.50 d.s.) 7 days/ 
week, a stone's throw (ram McGill. Mrs C. 
Frenette [844-9817], 

One-day service: B.Commerca background, 
editing il required. Quality work. Error-free, im- 
proved final grado guaranteed. Skillod with 
words. Electronic momorywriler. Academic 
papers, CVs, theses. 340-9470. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Daycare: there's room at the BeBopI Small 
parent co-opdaycare [maximum 9 kids] has part- 
time spaces now. Qualified teacher, French 
spoken, parent participation a must. Sally 842- 
3011. 

Home fitness». considering sotting up your own 
homo gym, or fitness program? Rick Blatter, 
health & fitness consultant Office hours: Satur- 
day mornings 05h30 - 13h30; 625-1352. 

All customized clothing including shirts, 
swoats, caps, silk-screened or ombroidorod at 
the lowest prices. Artist at our disposal. Call 
Michaol at White Ink 487-9624. 

361 — ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Leather Jacket, medium size, imported, high 
quality. Black leather, fashionable $300, phone 
844-8585. 

Apollo 10-speed in excellent condition. Re- 
cently serviced. $150. Phone 842-7441. 

Cheap! One single futon, double thickness, 
good condition. Phone alter 6:00pm, 286-0085 
(will take your best offer!) 

Wool socks 2 for $5, wool pants $29.95, wool 
gloves $4.95, army battle jackets from $30, 
Canadian pants: combat $40. EXXA 550 Presi- 
dent Kennedy (downtown). 

Grey, down winter ladles coat. Small (10) 
$60,00. Nutria fur coaL fox collar, small (10) 
$50,00. Call 284-9322. 

White goose down coats from $149 (rog $300) 
jackets from $50 (rog $225) - top fashion • EXXA 
550 Présidant Kennedy • métro McGill behind 
Bay. 

U2 tickets.- 'Stands' seats... groat viewing!... 
Phone 848-0074 or 848-0129. 

372- LOST & FOUND 



Leather jacket • men’s. Lost in Arts 230, Friday, 
September 1 1 . Black, size 42. London Fog. Call 
Rob at 398-6791. 

LOST - ono chunky gold bracelet ol groat sen- 
timental value on either Thursday 1 7 or Friday 1 8 
September. Reward if foundl Call Lise al 844- 
7973. 

REWARD - for the person who returns the 
Walkman headset in the Eaton's bag at the 
Redpath Library reservo desk (or photocopying 
room) on the night of Sept 22 1 987. Please return 
il in exchange for ANYTHING else. It is not 
minelll 276-6229. 

Nells - do you have my rod jacket? Tomplo 
288-4735. 



374 -PERSONAL 

Looking for serious prose writers lo form an 
informal writing workshop. II interested call 
Karon 848-9575. 

Need one boy-lriday malo model. Gon- 
tloman wookond farmer, cultivated, 
wanted (or public rolalions/joumalistic 
landmark. Benofits: Paris dofilé, Carnival 
in Rio, etc... Good-looking, handy and 
willy a major plus. 861-1064 9:00am • 
noon, 5:00 - 7.00pm. 

The Infertility Clinic, Royal Victoria Hospital, is 
screening potential donors lor the artificial in- 
semination by donor program. H you wish to 
benefit from too stipend, please contact the di- 
rector, 842-1231 , local 660. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma women's fraternity 
would like lo thank all of the girls who havo 
helped make Rush '87 so successful. Throe 
cheers for too Rushoesll! It was groat mooting all 
of you. 

383 - LESSONS OFFERED 

LSAT/GMAT prop courses for Oct 17 LSAT 
classes Sept 25, 26', 27*. Jan 23 GMAT classes 
Jan 2\ 3'. (416) 923-PREP, 1-800-387-1262. 
Wo offer courses in Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montréal. *A full day session 

385 -NOTICES 

$200 reward for Info leading lo the finding & 
testimony ol a witness ol a Fob 27/87 assault. 
This look plaça in the Undergraduate Ubrary 
(basement). 

Afternoon lows? Come to the Loaœck Tea for 
superb pastry, tea and coffee, and congenial 
atmosphere. 3 to 5pm, daily. Leacock Bldg, room 
304. 

Craig Oilman - Country & Western rap 
star porlorms contomporay social com- 
ments -- toe Alloy, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 9:00pm. 

McGill Christian Fellowship. IVCF leadership 
conference *87. Retreat at Camp Livingstone in 
the Eastern Townships, Oct 2-4. Call 486-9393. 
Ask Tom for more into. 

C.A. Oilman, famous St-Paufs Cathe- 
dral organist will be playing guitar not 
organ at toe Alley, Wednesday, Soptom- 
bor 30, 9:00pm. A Stoak Pit Production, 

Don't let go of your eurnmer without a fightl 
Como to the Zeta Psi Beach Parly, Friday, Octo- 
ber 2nd, 481 Princo Arthur. 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Help those who cannot help toomsolvosll 
Volunteor your spare time to help raise funds for 
the SPCA. Public education and fund-raising 
work only. II interested call Paul al 277-6154. 

Open house for Yellow Door volunteers, 
Thursday, October 1, 4-6pm. 3625 Aylmer. 
Welcome. 

389- MUSICIANS WANTED 

The McGill Faculty ol Music is looking for Wind 
Players who would bo interested in a major 
Inslrumental Ensomblo. For more information 
contacts: Prol. Gibson (398-5034) or the MUS 
office [398-4551]. 



Hockey 1 


Tuesday 


14h00-15hl5 


8 weeks 


Hockey II 


Tuesday 


15hl5-16h45 


8 weeks 


Skating 


Wednesday 


1 5hl 5-1 6h45 


6 weeks 




Saturday 


10h45-12hl5 


8weeks 



SUPER SPECIALS at RAOUF HAKIM 



CHOOSE FROM OUR SPECIALS 



FREE CONTACT 
LENSES 

(soft daily) 

With purchase of a 
frame and prescription 
glasses at regular 



SOFT CONTACT 
LENSES 

(Daily Wear) 
$99.00 
Extended Wear 
$139.00 
Tinted Lenses 
(Choice of 5 colours) 
$169.00 



FREE FRAME 
2 fori 

Buy a frame with 
prescription glasses and, 
with the purchase of 
the second pair of glasses 
get the second 
frame freel 




RAOUF HAKIM, O.O.D. 

3550 Cote des Neiges u 
Tel: 932-2433 



Eye examination available by optometrist 



t 
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PRINTING THESES 
PHOTOCOPYING RESUMES 
BINDING REPORTS 

— 2050 MANSFIELD-^^^^^ 2001 UNIVERSITY = 

— -■ [corner de Maisonneuve]’: 

Tel: 499-1575= Tel: 845-1219 = 

Monday-Friday 8:30am-5:30pm ~ 

Dr. Donald, Gordon, Collins 

B.Sc. f D.D.L. 

Dental Surgeon 
Chirurgien Dentiste 

by appointment 
sur rendez-uous 

288-8531 



Place du Parc 
300 Léo Pariseau 
Suite 920 

(Corner Parc & Pine) 

Monday 12:00 to 7:00 pm 
Tuesday to Thursday 8:00 am to 7:00’"pm 
Open Saturdays 



McGILL 

INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
PROGRAM 



FALL 1987 - INDOOR SPORTS 



SPORT 

BADMINTON 

ICE HOCKEY 

SWIMMING 

VOLLEYBALL 

BASKETBALL 



M,W 

M,W, 

M,W 

M,W,CO-REC 

M,W, 



CO ST 

$5.00 (I) 

$230.00 (T) 

$5.00 (I) 

$50.00 (T) 

$45.00 (T) 



REGISTRATION 



November 3rd 
to November 10th 

October 6th 
08h30 to 1 7h00 

November 10th 
to November 17th 

September 29th 
to October 5th 

September 29th 
to October 5th 



M-Men, W-Women, CO-REC=Co-Recreational 
T=Team Entry Fee, I=Individual Entry Fee 

»In many sports space is limited - Registration is on a first come first served basis 
•Please note that registration deadlines are strictly adhered to 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 398-7001 
CAMPUS RECREATION OFFICE - G35 
SIR ARTHUR CURRIE GYMNASIUM 
475 PINE AVENUE WEST 



CUpM 96 



McGILL BLOOD DRIVE 87 

BRING A FRIEND 

SEPTEMBER 28th - OCTOBER 2nd 

UNIVERSITY CENTRE 

M,T,F 10am - 5pm; W,Th 10am - 7:30pm 



CJFM96 



FILM NIGHT: DOUBLE FEATURE 
•RADIO DAYS* 

• LETHAL WEAPON • 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT 30 - 8:00pm 
Leacock 132 
DONORS $3.00 
ALL OTHERS $5.00 



SCHEDULED EVENTS: 

Wednesday: Frat Day 
Thursday: Rugby Day 
Friday: Gandhi Day / Heart Day 



BLOOD DRIVE BASH 
PUB-NIGHT 
Co-sponsored by EUS 
Friday, October 2nd • 8:30pm 
University Centre Ballroom 

CA RECORDS 

*esceriT 



2000 

Free Meal 




Tickets 


# 


courtesy of 



EVERYDAY! 

EREE HOT DOGS! DONUTS! 
REFRESHMENTS! 

HUNDREDS OF PRIZES! 
FM 96 DJ'S 



McGill's traditional 
pint for a pint - at Gert's 

^""Ç Labat ^ 

FIRST TIME DONOR PRIZE 

$100.00 Gift Certificate 

courtesy: 1 

& many more Jftpotg. 
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